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The purpose of this paper is to develop a rationale 
for the conscious integration of a political component into 
professional practice. The rationale involves a re-definition of 
professional roles in the human services as a powerful aeans of 
political struggle* The aim of the political strategy is to eliminate 
the sources of social, economic and political inequalities, the 
underlying causes of social problems with vhich the human services 
profess to be concerned* A model for the study of social problems and 
policies is illustrated by a chart of the forces vhich interact vith 
key processes of social policies^ The poverty syndrome is used as an 
example in investigating the sources of inequalities vithin 
capitalism* A strategy to eliminate such sources is to replace the 
economic and political system vith an alternative, achieved through a 
fundamental change of consciousness of social reality and the 
perceptions of self ^interest by much of the population* Consequently, 
professional practice in the human services vould become an important 
factor in effecting this comprehensive cultural and . institutional 
change* This paper is based on the author's book,. "Unravelling Social 
Policy?. Theory, Analysis and Political Action Tovard Social 
Equality*" (Author/KSH) 
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1* Intro du e tion 

iiy* purpose In this paper is to develop a rationale for, and to siiggest 
approa^||^ to, the conscious intej^ration of a political component into professional 
practice. Involved in this is a re-def ir.ition or re-conceptualization of pro- 
fessional roles in the human services as potentially powerful means of ^ radical, 
revolutionary political strategy. The overall aim of such a political strategy 
is to eliminate the systemic sources and dynamics of social, economic, and polit- 
ical inequalities in my view, the mjor underlying causes of the entire array 
of social problemc with which the human services profess to be concerned. 

Lest my explicit position be misunderstood and thus bloclc communicatirn and 
dialogue, I should like to emphasize right at the outset that the terms "radical" 
and "revolution" arc, in correct English usage, not synonymous with physical force 
and violence. Physical force and violence are merely one possible set of means 
of revolutionary struggles, and, in my view, on both theoretical and practical 
grounds, not very appropriate means. As used here, the terms "radical" and 
"revolution" reflect a theoretical position and a goal concept. According to this 
position, professional intervention should identify and attack the roots rather 
than the symptoms of social problems, and, hence, should promote the transforma* 
tion of the existing dysfunctional, alienating social order into one conducive 
to the fulfillment of the true human needs of all people, rather than facilitate 
the adaptation of people to the systemic requirements of the prevailing order and 
the vested interest groups that dominate It. 

As for the notion to politicize professional roles, 1 submit that this is 
not an innovation, but merely an effort to do consciously what happens* anyway, 
unacknowledged, and without sufficient awareness. It has long been known that 
cne latent function of professional practice is political stabilization of society, 
and, hence, such practice has political implications and consequences, whether we 
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intsnd i.t that way or not. The widespread notion that prof .sional practice is 
politically neutral is, therefore, erroneous atd naive. This very notion is, 
it^slf^ a politically powerful myth that serves the interests of groups benefiting 
from the existing social order by effectively neutralieing potential challengers 
of that order, and by contributing, thus, to its perpetuation and, alas^, the per- 
petuation of social problems intrinsic to it. Politicieing professional roles as 
conceived here wuld, therefore, merely involve to acknowledge their intrinsic 
political function, and to shape it consciously in harmony with specified objec- 
tives of professional Intervention'. 

2, A Cq ncepji3gl_i^od^al for the^ Stu d y of Soc i al Policies and Social Probl^s 

Having started this presentation irith a condensed version of my conclusions 
I am now turning to the ideas and arguments leading to these conclusions. Human 
services profecsionalo and others interested in overcoming social problems by 
eliminating their sources and dynamics in the fabric of society xaust first attempt 
to identify these sources and dynamics. Unfortunately, the established social and 
behavioral sciences whose help professionals enlist in efforts to unravel the 
sources and dynamics of social problems, do not offer definitive answers. Instead, 
social scientists tend to argue that the causal contexts of social problems are 
far too complex to be clearly understood, and, hence, specific causal chains cannot 
be explicate^d. Uhat social science research usually discovers are more, or less, 
^^signif leant*' associations and correlations among selected^ relevant, or irrele-* 
vant, variables, and, of course, hypotheses for further iavestiigation " a covert 
appefil for support of further research. The conventions and rituals of scientific 
research and the canons, of evidence permit no more. 

Many scholars hav^e come to suspect, over the years, that the limited achieve- 
ment of research into the causation of Social problems Vas due, in part, to the ^ 



pravailing fragmentation of the social sciencas into sociology, economics, politi 
cal science, anthropology, psychology, etc. This fragmentation by acadesnic dis- 
ciplines is reflected in arbitrary, single-dimensional abstractions and distor- 
tions of imilti-variate human reality which inevitably leads to faulty formulation 
of issues and of research design, aud, hence, to doubtful, and often useless, 
findings, ObviouGly, relevant and valid anorrers cannot be obtained unless rele- 
vant and valid questions are asked* And to generate such questions one first 
needs a comprehensive, integrated, theoretical model of social, economic, and 
political reality. The existing frag^iiented theoretical models of the sepax^ite 
social sciences do not meet this requirement, and, hence, cannot biit keep us from 
posing the proper questions, and obtaining valid answers* 

Their arbitrary fragmentation ic not the only dysfunctional aspect of the 
social sciences in terms of their usefulness for discovering and overcoming the 
sources and dynamics of social problems. Yet, for purposes of the present argu- 
ment, we need go no further in the critique of the social sciences. Instead, I 
now wish to specify the relevant variables of an integrative, conceptual model 
i7hich combines applicable knowledge frotii various social snd behavioral sciences 
into a meaningful and reliable representation of social reality, useful to the 
study of social policleo and social problems. While the task of developing such 
a theoretical i^iodel may seem overwhelming, once accomplished it appears actually 
quite simple and self-evident. VJhat matters, however, is not whether a model is 
complex or simple, but whether it servec its purpose, which, in the present con- 
text, is to clarify specified aspects of reality as a basis for identifying and 
attacking the sources atid dynamics of social problems. 

The cornerstone of such an action-*oriented , conceptual model is the often 
disregarded proposition that social problems are largely the inevitable conse- 
quences of man-detjigtjied arrang^csscnts "social policies" — rather than of 
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natural phenomena, tfaile thece arran2G::i!ent3 or policies are deviced by huirianc 
over time through constant interaction vith their natural environment, and while 
basic bio-psychological attributes are Important factors o£ the policies by which 
humans regulate liJe in society, it is, nevertheless, erroneous and misleading 
to interpret specific social arrangements, ac is often done, as '^natural," and, 
hence, as unchangeable. Viewing social policies, and the social profaleias they 
generate, as 'natural^' is conducive to passive and apathetic acceptance o?, and 
submission to, existing policy systerao as exemplified in the traditional viet^, 
'^The poor will always be with you." On the other hand, recognizing the decisive 
rale of humnS in the shaping of the policies by which they live reveals immedi- 
ately that it is v;ithin their collective pot7er, if they so choose, to redesign 
existing human arrangements whenever they prove not to be conducive to the pursuit 
of life, liberty, and happiness for all. This, by the way, is one o2 the essen- 
tial niessages of the American Declaration of Independence, which still makes 
excellent and essential reading in 1973 as one of the more elo<luent arguments on 
behalf of the principle of revolution. 

In accordance with the conceptual model suggested here, man^designed social 
arrangements or social policies are the Biajor determinants of (1) the overall 
quality of life in a ^society, <2) the circumstances of living of individuals and 
groups, and, hence, (3) the nature of all intra-societal relationships among 
individuals^ groups, and society as a whole. The model further indicates that 
these ^'output" variables of social policy systems are shaped largely through the 
social structuring of three Tsey processes which can be found to operate in any 
hTOian society, irrespective of its evolutionary stage. These Uey processes are;* 



* For a detailed discussion of the conceptual model of social policies, its 
input and output variables, and its. utilization in the an?LlysiE and synthesis 
of socia,! policies J readers are referred to the author's books Unravelling 
Q Social Policy; Theot^, Analysis, and Political Action Toward Social Equality . 
£PJ^(^ Cambridge, ilass. : Cchenfcman Publishing Co., 1973. 
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1. The developiuent of material or oy^bclic, li£e-suGtainins and 
life-enhancing resources (goocis and cervices); 

2. The ^'division of labor/' or the allocation of individuals and 
groups to specific positions (^'statuses*') xjithin the totsl 
array o:: cocietal tasks and ^uncticnc, involving corresponding 
roles, and prerogatives intrinsic to these roles; and 

3* The distribution to individuals and groups of specific right.': 
to material and symbolic, life-sustaining and life-enhancing^ 
resources (goods and services) through general or specific 
entitleiiients, "status'^-specii^ic rewau's, and general or 
specific constraints. 
The universality of these key processes derives from their origin in certain 
intrinsic characterir>tics of the human condition, ni^mely, (1) the bio-psycholc ;i" 
cal drive to survive^ (2) the necessity to organize work in order to obtain rela- 
tively scarce, life-sustaining resources fro:::i the rjatural environment, and (3) the 
necessity to devise some system, and principles, for distributing these life* 
sustaining resources throughout a society. Obviously then, the overall quality 
of life of a society and the circumstances of living of its members depend largely 
on interaction ijith its natural netting and on the quality and quantity of re- 
sources it generates through investing huaan labor into its environinent . Clearly, 
also, the circumstances of living of individuals and groups, and their relations 
with Gach other and with society as a V7holG, depend largely on the specific posi- 
tions or ^'statuses*' to which they are assigned, or which they attain, within the 
total array of societal tasks and functions, and on the specific rights they ob- 
tain, to concrete and symbolic resources within the totality of resources avail- 
able for distribution by a society. The key processes of resource development, 
status allocation, and rights distribution are, consequently^ the underlying key 
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variables of all social policies, and constitute thus the dynamic elements ot 
the conceptual model proposed here. 

The poGsibilicieG of variation in the way these key processes operate and 
interact in different societies 3t different times are numerous, and corrcspond- 
itigly numerous are, therefore, the variationc of specific social policies and of 
entire systems of cocial policies. All changes of social policies and of entire 
systemic of social policies involve, obviously, some changes In one or more of 
these key processeG. Implied in this proposition is the frequently disregarded 
corollary that significant changes in hmnan relations, in the quality of l..-e, 
and in the circumstances of living will occur only when a society is willing to 
introduce significant :nodlfications in the scope and quality of the resources it 
develops, and in the criteria by which it allocates statuses^ and distributes 
rights to its mejibers. Hew social policies which involve no, or merely insignif- 
icant, tnodif icationc of these key procei^ses and their interaction^, can, there- 
fore, not be expected to result in significant changes of a given status quo vJith 
respect to the quality of life, the circumstances of living, and the hunian rela- 
tlons in a society. Anti-poverty policies throughout the history of American 
society are telling illustrations of thic obvious fact. These policies consis- 
tently involved merely minor changes in ^source development, la the allocation 
of statuses, and in the distribution of rights to deprived segments of the popu- 
lation, and, thus^ have failed to produce expected changes in the quality of 
life, the circ\imstances of living, and in human relations* They altjays were, 
and coT\tinue to be, merely new variations on old the^ies. 

Some further comiaents are indicated here concerning the interaction between 
' t\-to o£ the key processes cf social policies^ status allocation and rights distri- 
bution. Many human societies^ including our oim, distribute most concrete and 
symbolic rights as rewards for status incumbency and role performance, rather 
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than as universal ent:-.*:l6ineDts by virtue of citisenchipt This llnUage between 
rights and statuses tends to result in consider:able inequalities rights eimong 
incumbentc- of di^^erent statuses as ctatucec are usually valued and ranhed dif- 
rerentiallyt It is important to note in thiG context that vhile diff e^-encec in 
Statuses and roles are an e^sstintial aspect of tasl: organisation in ^ ::iodern so- 
ciety, inequalities of rights are not an essential consequence of Guch differ- 
ences, prevailing sociological, psycholosic^l , and economic theories not\jith- 
standingt Ilany societies have, hmjever, adopted Inequality of rights as if it 
were an esGentlal corollary of the division ox labor, and have iListltiitio:i,.j,ized 
inequality of rewards for different positions, Trom 3 theoretical perspective 
it is, of course, entirely feasible to distribute rights equally anong all members 
of a society, by :.ieans of universal entitlements, irrespective of the different 
positions they occupy* 

The linl'^ge of rights to statuses is ucually justified by prevailing theories 
concerning incentives and human i^iotivation. It is claimed, ai;iomatically, that 
in order to recruit personnel for the diversity of statuses in a society* pro- 
spoctive incxrnb p:s must be attracted through incentives built into the re\i7ard 
syst VJhile this inay be a fairly accurat<^ description of human behavior in our 
and in many other societies, it does not explain the sources and dynai^iics under- 
lying this response pattern, nor doe^ it ansirer the important question iThether 
this response pattern is biologically detGrmined and, thus, the only possible 
behavioral alterriativet 

Biological, psychological, and tjociological research indicate that huriian 
motivation Is a function of biologically given factors and socially learned ten- 
dencies. The relative importance of these two sets of factors is not l'no\jn, but 
there seems to be little question that learned tendencies are a po\;erful force of 
human behavioi^t Based on these considerations^ It seems that existing patterns 
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oZ motivation and incentive response reflect e::isting patterns o^ socialisation, 
and that variations in these socialization patterns could produce over time dif- 
ferent motivatioual attitudes and response patterns* One is thus led to conclude 
that the patterns of human motivation vsed to justify structured inequalities in 
the distribution of rights in rnany existing societies are not fi::ed by nature, 
but are open to modification by means of variations in processes o^ socialization* 
The view that :nan responds primarily to the profit motive is not nect^ssarily a 
correct indication of uankind';? social and cultural potential, but merely a re* 
flection of the doziinant ideologies of non-egalitarian societies*-^" 

The key procescec of social policy interact with various natural and soci*- 
etal forces represented schematically in the accompanying chart* Of j;pecial 
significance ^rnong these forces are the do:uinant value premicoG or ideology of 
a society — itc basic organising principles vjhich tend to cont;train the 
malleability of the key processes, and, hence, of the policies. ot all the 
numerous values of a society are, however, equally relevant to the shaping of 
its policies* Since social policies involve primarily developmental, allocative, 
and distributive decisions, the following value dimensicna which bear directly 
upon these typec of decisions are most relevant in this context: equality vs* 
inequality; collectivism vs* self-centeredness; and cooperation vs* competition* 
Thus, a society ijhich values '^rugged individualism" and competitiveness in pur- 
suit of sel !^"interest, and which considers inequality of circumstances of living 
a "natural^" order of human existence, will tend to exploit its natural and human 
resources, and to preserve structured inequalities through its processes of 
resource developnient , status allocation, and rights distribution* Conversely, 
a society which values cooperation in pursuit of collective interests, and which 



* David iiacarov. Incentives to Vfork t^ San Francisco, Cal*: Jossey-Bass, Inc*, 
^ T>ublishers, 1970* 



Chart 1. 



Natural and Societal forces Llniltin::^ Influencing, and In^evactin; T jjth the Key Proceases and Gt^neual 
Domain Social Policies , 



A, Limiting Conditions 



1, physical and bio- 
logical properties 
of a society* s 
natural setting 

2, Biological and basic 
psychological pro- 
parties of man 



B, Intra- and Inter- 
Societal j*orce ?ieXd 

1* Intra- societal inLerest 
^;roup conflicts 

2, Society's stage o:-: de- 
velopment in cultural, 
economic, and techno- 
logical spheres 

3, Size ana institutional 
differentiation and 
coiiiplexity of society 

A* Perso. J - cultural, 

econnnicj and political 
interaction v?J""h extra* 
sociecal forces 



C, Constraining 
Variables 



Social Policies 



13elie.!s 

Values 

Ideologies 

Customs 

Traditions 



Key processes 

1, Resource 
development 

2, Status 
allocation 

3, Rights 
distribution 



Comnion Ocmain 

1, Overall qual- 
ity of life 

2, Circumstances 
of living of 
individuals 
and groups 

3t Intra- 
soci<2tal 
huiTi>an 
relations 



Note: The forces represented in this dia-ran do not exerc their influence merely in a linear progression from 
left to ri;^ht, but interact with each other in multiple and circular vays. 
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is truly connrdtted to the notion that all huniaiis, irrespective of thei^ indi- 
vidual differences, are intrinsically of equal worth and dignity, and, hence, 
are entitled to equal social, economic, civil, and political rights, will tend 
to develop social policies involving rational development, utilisation, and pre- 
servation of natural and human resources, equal access to statuses, and equal 
rights to material and symbolic life*3UGtainlng and life-enhancing re.'sources. 

Vlhile dwelling briefly on the iinportance of values, it should be noted that 
public discussion social policies in the United States tendc to neglect this 
crucial dimension. Instead, liiajor, and often exclusive, emphasis tends to be 
placed on technical ^mtters and on nieans, while the goals and,values viiiich poli- 
cies are to attain are pushed to the background. Technical matters are indeed 
iiaportant, and alternative neans, need to be evaluated in terLis o2 effectiveness 
and efficiency. Hoijever, unless goals and values serve as main criteria for 
policy development and evaluation, the preoccupation with means and technologies 
appears to be an eaiercise. in futility. 

3. The Sources and Dynamics of Social Problems in the Fabric of Capitalism : 

Having identified through the conceptual model the universal key processes 
and output domain of cocial policies, and having stressed the crucial role of 
the policy- re levant value prenices or basic organising principles of a society, 
we are now ready to resume the exploration of the sources and d3mamics of. social 
problems. Let us eiiauitie as an illustrative case the poverty syndrome, no doubt, 
one of the moot disturbing and pervasive social problems. 

Using the conceptual model it is easy to recognize the social-structural 
dynamics of poverty in prevailing systematic inequalities in accesc to statuses* 
in the distribution of social, econcwnlc, and political rights and liberties, and 
in patterns ox resource development derived from, and in turn reinforcing, the 
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existing imbalanced distribution o:? rights* Government statistics reveal a stub- 
born stability of thece inequalities over inany decades* Tlius, the distribution 
of income floi7 from all sources, an important inde^: of the distribution of rights 
in a market economy, has maintained the follbijing characteristic shape ever since 
Uorld TJar II in spite of the so-called 'H/ar on poverty'^ and hosts of other anti- 
poverty progratas* The lowest fifth of farailies ranked by income receive about 
5 percent of aj^regate incone, while the highest fifth receive over percent, 
and the top 5 percent of fanilies receive about 15 percent of Inco.r.e* Host re- 
cent sovernrient figurec even suggest that the share of the lov/est ::ifth \ti bzen 
decreasing*^-: The dictriimtion of x^ealth, perhaps a more significant index of 
rights than the incorae distribution, is even niore lopsided than the distribution 
of incor.ie flow* Hot surprisingly, govenr^ent statistics on oimership of wealth 
are alLiost non-e:iistent* 

Differential distributions of incar^^e and wealth, major factors of poverty, 
conceived in relative terms, are, in any society, functions of the prevailing 
econonic and political systems* Accordingly, are led to conclude that pov- 
erty and its conple:: social and psychological correlates in the United states 
are inevitable consequences of the econoriilc and political dynar^ics of '^free- 
enterprise^' capitaliOiH and its derivative versions, national and r.iulti-national , 
oligopoly and vaonopoly, corporate capitalicii* It it;, therefore, to the essential 
features of capitalic:.! that we rrjust turn next in our efforts to unravel the 
sources and dsmauiics of poverty and related social problems*^'^ 



^ Peter Henle, '^Exploring the Distribution of blamed Incoae,'" Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol* S5, i:o* 12, Dec* 1G72* 

Letitia Upton and Hancy Lyons, Basic ^^acts: Distribution of Personal Income 
and Uealth in the United States , Cambridge, liacs: Cavflbridge In.^titute, 1972* 

For a systematic study of capitalisij see: Howard Sherman, P.adical Political 
Economy , Hew Yorl: & London: Basic Doo!:s, Inc* , 1972* Richard C* Edv/ards, 
O „ Fiiclmel Reich, Tliorias E* VJeisshopf, eds*. The Capitalist Systein , Engle\70od 
ERJC Cliffs, i]*J*: Prentice Hall, Inc*, 1972* 
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CapitallGin ao an econo;aic-polii:ical system Is organised arourd the value 
premises of ragged ir.dividualism, coziipetitton in pursuit o£ self-interest, and 
inequality of huitian worth and rights. Its basic institutional principle is the 
sanctity o5 private ownership of, and control over, the economic sources of life, 
including land, otUer natural resources, and means of production, -his central 
principle of capitalic^^, it should be noted, is ' .\ blatant contradiction with 
the ancient Judeo-Christian concept of collective ownership of the sources of 
livelihood of the people as expressed syrAbollcally in the scripture: ^The land 
is mine cays the LortJ,"' American Indians and ?nany tribes in Africa ^nd As Iiold 
similar views concerning the indivisibility and collective control of tribal 
lands. 

The central drivinS force or source of energy of capitalism is the profit 
motive, T^:h:'_ch in reflected in the constant drive to maximize the profits of indi- 
vidual and corporate entrepreneurs, the owners of various forn»s of capital, 
through competition and collusion in the martcetplacpt. This acquisitive thrust, 
vjhich iG aided by the inheritance principle and by a broad range of tax and 
other policies in support of private business activities, results over time in 
constantly increasing accumulatica and concentration of economic resources, and 
in corresponding concentration of political power and influence. 

The values, principles, and dynamics of capitalism give rise to several kinds 
of exploitation. Pirst of all, there is the exploitation of the v;or!:ers-producers, 
the large seginent of th^ population v;ho oim and control little or no capital and 
TA?ho, in order to survive, must sell their labor in the market for a ;i^re fraction 
of the value of the products they create. For the profits of capitalists, the 
returns on their investments (rent:, interest, and dividends) are nothing but 
parts of the fruits of labor, or, in lisn:'c terms, ''surpluc value," of which the 
workers*-producerc are deprived or '^alieaated'' under prevailing institutional 
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arrangements* A second form of exploitation is closely related to the former* 
This is the business profit or mark-up; that part of market prices o2 goods and 
services which e::ceeds their real production and distribution costw, and which 
workers-producerc must pay in their roles as consigners when buying back their 
o\ni, alienated products* Vie may note here again that the Judeo-Chrictian tradi- 
tion prohibttc the charging of interest on loaned capital, and, thus, syrabolically 
rules out some kinds o£ exploitation institutionalized by the capitalist system. 

Exploitation under the acquisitive orientation of capitalism is not confined, 
however, to depriving \jorkers of the full value of their products* Cther ^tpects 
of the greedy, prof it^inotivated exploitation are evident in the thoughtless de- 
pletion and destruction of such natural resources as land, forests, animals, 
mineral deposits, \7ater, and air; and in the immense waste implicit in such eco- 
nomically irrational practices as built-in obsolescence, annual aiodel changes, 
marginal non-f-unctional differences ar.iong equivalent products, packaging and 
non-utilita^^ian frills on products, emphasis on production of lii::ury goods in 
spite of large-scale unmet needs for essential basic goods, competitive and de- 
ceptive advertising, massive diversion of hanan and material resources to military 
production, wars, and space spectaculars, etc. 

Exploitation is implicit also in the qualitative aspects of "'efficient" 
production processes* Vlorkers have little control over the usually dehumaaizing 
nature of these processes, nor over the nature of the very products they create* 
They are viewed and treated as means, or ^'factors of production,*^ rather than as 
ends or "masters of production*" These aspects of the production context have 
resulted in vjidespread psychological alienation of production, service, and 
office workers, and, of late also, of mnagement personnel* This grazing aliena- 
tion and its multi-faceted, negative consequences for business, workers, and 
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consumers is gradually becoming a cause :-or serious concern to the loanagement of 
enterprises and even to the U.S, Government.- 

The capitalist drive for profit and its corollary, exploitation, show little 
respect for national boundaries. The large scope of worldwide, economic, and 
political penetration o2 U.S. business interests, which is often perceived as a 
nodern form of colonialism and imperialisji, is reflected in a recent report of the 
Sureau of Intellieenco and Research of the U.S. Department of State. According 
to this report the U.S. controls nearly 30 percent of the "Planetary Product'' 
though the U.S. population is less than 6 percent of mankind. Obviously, there is 
a significant linkage bcttjeen the expansionary tendencies of U.S. capitalism in 
search for profit and imperialistic tendencies of U.S. foreign policies. Logical 
by-products of these tendencies are military adventures and other, less covert, 
forms of foreign intervention all over the globe, including support of rnany "anti- 
cotnmunist," oppressive, mllitory dictatorships, and subversion of , and economic 
sanctions against, elected socialist govermiients such as in Chile, as well as the 
far-reaching influence in our own society of the military-industrial complex. 

In revie^ring briefly the essential features of capitalism we noted that 
efforts to maximise profits tend to be the overriding considerations in business 
decisions, although this may not always be evident in certain short-range deci- 
sions. According to the theoretical models of capitalistic market economics. under 
conditions of perfect competition (which have never been realized in any modern, 
industrial society), the profit-'oriented decisions of numerous, competing, indi- 
vidual enterprises should autofmatically result, in the aggregate, in the most 



* See the recent I1,S.U. study Work in America . Washington, B.C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1972. See also; Andre Gorz, strategy for Labor , Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1969. 



O U.S. Department of Gtate, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, The VTorld's 
ERJC Product at the Turn of the Decade; Recessional . RESS-54, Sept. 12, 1972. 
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e:cficient allocation and utilization of the liuinan and material resources of a 
society, noreover, these uncoordinated, separate decisions o£ entrepreneurs in 
competitive free i^iarkets are also suppocea to assure the satisfaction of the needs 
o2 the entire population. Any one faniliar with the prevailing r.iodec and priorities 
of resource allocation and utilization in American society, and \7ith the actual 
level of satisfection. of even such basic huiaan needs as food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, health care, and education, need not told that the capitalist 
theories and proTiiisec of smooth and efficient self-regulation of supply and demand,, 
of prices, and of resource allocation, by Adam Cmith's 'invisible hand,^' are -.^rely 
a cruel hoax, Capitalisra never intended, nor succeeded, to satisfy the basic and 
tiore complex needs of entire populations, for doing so would preclude profits and 
exploitation. r.atl^er tlvin organizing production and distribution to satisfy the 
real needs of all people, capitalism tends first to generate, and then to cater to, 
distorted needs in its constant drive for ever larger profits. Uidespread, con- 
stant poverty and deprivation, cyclical depressions, and wasteful, high rates of 
unemployment and undere.'iploytnent which exceed by far officially reported levels, 
and which would be even higher but for our vast military production and repeated 
involvement in wars, clearly deaionotrate the aythical character of prevailing 
capitalist economic uodels and theories. 

The conceptual ^aodel presented earlier in this discussion enables us to recog- 
nize the fallacies of capitalist theories uhlch may more fittingly be referred to 
as ideologies. To summarize then, capitallsn: as an economic and political systeti 
is a cluster of related social policies shaped by the values and dynaTfiics of 
con^petitive pursuit of narrowly**perceived celf-interest , and by an implicit con- 
cept of huLians ac intrinsically of unequal worth. The three key policy processes 
of resource developrnent , status allocation, and rights distribution conform to 
the profit-oriented, exploitative, and non-egalitarian tendencies of capitalism 
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according to which natural resources and himans are objects of e:q>loitation for 
privately controlled capital rather than subjects in their oim rights. On the 
"output"' side oi the capitalist policy cluster we find, consequently: (a) gradual 
deterioration of the overall quality o2 liZe in rural, suburban, and urban environ- 
meuts; (b) great dif::erenceG in the circumstances oZ living of various population 
seg^ments, ranging 5ron i^iasses of people living in abject poverty, deprivation, and 
apathy, through a constantly striving, hard-precsed, discontented, and insecure 
niddle class, living in pseudo-affluence, to a G:nall, Isolated upper class, living 
in wasteful luiiuries; and (c) an intensely pathological quality of hUijan n -^i^ions 
characterized by alienatioa, insecurity, an;:iety, loneliness, isolation, escapism, 
superficiality, solf-centeredness , competitiveness, hostility, e::ploitation, mis- 
trust, and nearly complete absence of truly meaningful mutual bondc. 
4* Iit*iplications: A Revolutionary 3tratef^V and its Consequences ^or the Human 
Cervices Professions 

Cur illustrative caoe-study of the sources and dynamics of the poverty syn- 
drome has led to the conclusion that this social problem is an inevitable, struc- 
tural consequence of the economic and political dynamics of capitalism. At the 
sane tinie we realized also that many other social problems, such as pcychological 
alienation, are Intrinfsic to capitalism. Having identified these causal links, 
the requirements o2 an effective strategy for the elimination of the poverty syn- 
drome seem noi7 self-evident* 'Zuch a otrategy must aim to replace an economic and 
political system of iThich poverty is an intrinsic aspect with an alternative system 
which is so constituted as to preclude poverty as a structural possibility. Guch 
a system would be shaped by alternative value premises of cooperation in pursuit 
of collective interests, and by an implicit concept of humans as intrinsically of 
equal worth, irrespactlve of their individual differences, and as entitled to equal 
ooclal, econoraic, civil, an<^. political rightc and liberties. 

O 
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The key processes o- social policies, and, through them, the political and 
economic institutions in such an alternative sTO'ial order ™uld conforr^i in their 
operations to these alternative value premises and concepts. Land, othei' natural 
resources, and "leans of production v;ould be oimed and controlled collectively and 
\jould be developed, utilized, and conserved In a planned and rational manner so 
as to meet the real needs of all people and to preclude waste and destruction. 
Access to statuses ijould t>e o^^en on an equal basis, and rights and liberties 
vjould be distributed equally, as universal entitlements, irrespective of individual 
statuses. It should be noted in thi:; conte::t that equality as conceived here, 
Jollowing r,. II. Taimey's eloque.it eKposition,^*' is not to be achieved through 
monotonous uniforvTtity^ but through thoughtful and flexible consideration of indi- 
vidual differences and needs. Exploitation in any form will be prevented through 
appropriate institutional arrangements in production, distributio:!, concu«iption, 
t.vA ^ovcrt:oricns and psychological alienation Mill thus be overcome. The overall 
quality of life vill gradually improve as circumstances of living are equalized 
for all, and as hur^ian relations take on a healthy, constructive, caring, and posi- 
tive quality. 

Clearly then, poverty cannot be eliminated without a total revolution of our 
existing social and economic order, a revolution of value premises, organizing 
principles, and basic concepts of n>an, atd a eorresponding revolution of social, 
economic, and political institutions. That does not mean, it should be noted, 
that the scope of poverty could not be reduced within the existing order. Such a 
reduction is possible through significant reforms. Ue should realize, however, 
that such reforms i^ithin the capitalist system cannot overcome the dynamics and 



- R. H. Tawney, gquality , London: G<iorge Allen and Unwin Ltd. ^ 1964. (First 
^ published in 1931) 
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tha corvespondins alienating and dehumanizing attitudes of sel^-centereclness, 
competition, and of socially-structured Inequalities, the very roots o:? the poverty 
syndrome and laany other social problems* Vie thus are ^aced with a cinple choice. 
15 we are cotnmitted to preserve the capitalist system and are umjllling to replace 
it with a hximanistic, egalitarian alternative, i7e better get used to living with 
the inevitable byproducts o5 capitalism, and, perhaps, even learn to like them. 
On the other liand, if we find these fay-products utterly unacceptable, we have no 
choice but to eliminate their source, capitalism. 

We nov seea ready to consider the integration of a conscious, radical^ i^olit- 
ical component into professional practice in the human services, and the traasfor* 
mation of this practice from an instrument of systems maintenapcc into one of revo- 
lutionary praxis* Honever, before articulating the specific contributions pro- 
fessional practice can bring to a revolutionary strategy, I need to sketch my views 
on the general principles of such a strategy* 

I consider replacing the prevailing alienating, competitive, capitalist social 
order with a husaanistic, egalitarian, cooperative one to be in the true interest 
of nearly everyone in our society and not merely in the interest of deprived seg- 
nents of our population* For the existing social order oppresses not only deprived 
groups, but prevents the vast majority of citizens from leading meaningful, har- 
monious lives, and from realising their irilierent human potential* If, then, the 
revolution is in nearly everyone's true human interest, it does not seen valid to 
view it in conflict model terns, as a zero-sum context, where currently deprived 
population segments are the 'Hjixiners" and the current middle and upper classes 
the *'losers*** Rather, the revolution is to be viewed as a truly lifaerating pro- 
cess for all with everyone coming out a 'Kirinner'' in humanistic terms* Though 
acknowledged theoretically by many past and present revolutionary movements , this 
concept has not been. integrated adequately into revolutionary strategy. 

O 
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The major obstacles to a revolutionary transformation of our society at the 
present time are the e::isting social, econoLiic, and political institutional 
arrangements, and the corresponding, clominant consciousness of nearly all groups 
in the population according to which the capitalist syoteaa either already serves 
their interests or Tjill eventually do so. Host groups are ready to struggle for 
their perceived interests t;ithln the existing system and fail to see that such 
strug^^lfts can obviously not succeed for everyone. Not only must there always be 
losers in a competitive econoYiiic and political marketplace, but also the "winners" 
cannot achieve a Lieaningful existence because of. the inflrinsic social and i^jycho- 
logical dynamics of that system. Other obstacles to the revolutionary process 
are uncertainty about the reality of an alternative social order for the United 
States, and, related to this, a vague fear of the unknown. There is also fear 
and rejection of the little that is I:no\m from selective and often biased infor- 
mation about various pact and ongoing revolutions against capitalist systems. 

In view of these considerations it seems that a revolutionary strategy for 
the United Gtates should aim to overcome the prevailing misconceptions, or "false 
consciousness," concerning the complex realities, and especially the real economic 
and social "costs and benefits," o£ capitalism and of a humanistic, egalitarian 
alternative social system. Such educational or, rather, re-educational, efforts 
should be directed at every segment of the population rather than merely at 
oppressed groups, for, as I have suggested above, the revolution is for everyone, 
as it is in everybody's truesc human interest* Accordingly, no groups or indi- 
viduals, whatever their current social positions, should be cast in the image of 
enemies of the people and of the revolution, for such images tend to turn into 
self-fulfilling prophesies. They prevent communication to important and powerful 
segments of the population and undermine the potential for consciousness change 
among those labeled enemies. Such labeling also tends to invite and mobilize 
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action in defense of the status quo through repressive resistance to the revo- 
lutionary process* Thus, the false conCciouGP.ess of powerful groups is merely 
reinforced. Whtle^ then, ''persor^liExiig the eneiay'^ and exprecsing hostility 
toward him niay unify oppressed groups and aid in overcoming their false conscious- 
ness, it see;as certainly counter-productive in terms of an effective overall revo- 
lutionary strategy. Revolutionary interpretation and reeducation as conceived 
here should, therefore, identify the ''enemy'' not in specific individuals and 
abstract groups, such as the ^'ruling class," but in the prevailing noa-egalitarian, 
competitive, oppressive, and exploitative v^lue premli?es and organising principles, 
in the institutional, arraogeweats and social policies derived fron these values 
and principleo, and in the destructive interpersonal' and intergroup relations and 
conflicts generated by these arrangement's and policies* Such an Interpretation 
should also reveal how we all, oppressed and oppressors alike, are trapped in, 
and act in accordance. with,, the sar<c dehumaniEing, irrational arrangements which 
humans hav(fe created and continue to *^intain, and", hence, how the liberation of 
every group depends on the liberation o£ all the groups from the shackles of the 
existing order** 

The revolutionary strategy which I advocate is thus based prlmairily on reason 
and on man's capacity to use his intellect critically and creatively, t/hile 
judicious use of civil disobedience, and dsmamic, non-violent resistance are 
certainly appropriate ip^ans in terms of this strategy, the use of physical force 
and violence is contraindicated on various ethical, theoretical, and practical 
grounds, not only are force and violence intrinsically Incompatible with the 
revolutionary aims, but they are also unlikely to change :rhe perceptions snd 
conacioucneos of peop).e» - 



* Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed , Hew York; Herder and Herder, 1970. 
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Summing up thece thoughts on strategy, a true revolution requlrt^s fundajiental 
changes of consciousness concerning , the social reality and the perceptions of selZ- 
interest on the part of large segments of the population. A true revolution is, 
therefore, a cultural change procesc, and not tnerely an institutional and struc- 
tural one. These t\7o change processes are, of course, very closely related to, 
and constantly Interact with, each other. To advance such comprehensive, cultural, 
and institutional change processes in the United States, in spite of the prevailipg 
mind-crippling and indoctrinating ^i^^l-u^i^c^s of our educational systems and our 
media of mass communication and entertainment, we need to organize a dynaiiil,^, non-* 
violent, revolutionary liberation movG.'nent. A major function of such a movement 
is to unravel, by sieans of systematic counter-communications and reeducation, the 
illusions and distortions disseminated perpetually by the dominant communications 
media, which tend to reinforce the prevailing misconceptions and false conscious- 
ness of the population concerning capitalism and possible alternative systems. 

Professional practice in the hunian services could become an important factor 
of such an evolving liberation movement if large numbers of practitioners in 
health, education, and i7elfare services i?ould redefine their individual and profes- 
sional roles in political terms. Professional practice seems particularly well 
suited for counter-coraniunication functions aimed at overcoming false conscious- 
ness, as its primary operational mode is communication and interaction around 
basic human needc and service-programs, ixitb individuals, groups, organizations, 
communities, or even larger and more complex human aggregates. The quality, con- 
tent, and thrust of professional practice must, of course, be modified signifi- 
cantly if it is to unmask, rather than sustain, existing illusions, to unravel, 
rather than to cover up, the causes o^ social problems, and to proaote identifi- 
cation TTith a liberation movement,, rather than adjustment to the status quo. 
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The conceptuali2ation of practice in the hiiman services suggected here in-* 
volvfts consciouc politicizing of this practice by integrating into it counter- 
coinmunicatlons airbed at overcoming false consciousness and at attacking, thus, 
social problens at their roots. Because of: this, this practice model is incom- 
patible with the notKprevailing, sycteiiis-iijaintenance orientation of the humn ser- 
vices. Professionals in these services have, of course, been aware for many de* 
cades of their systerao*' maintenance and soc?,al control roles and have struggled in 
vain with the dilemsias implicit in this situation. To ease the burden of these 
intrinsic contradictions o£ the hiiman services context, professional:; have t^rlcd 
to cvercOTiie theni by arbitrarily de-politicieing practice. The political context 
of social problems, and, hence, o£ primary prevention, was recogni2edi but was 
split off from professional practice, and this arbitrary split wac then ration- 
alized conceptually. Accordingly, systeins change efforts were assigned tc social 
action units of professional agencies and organizations, and to political activi- 
ties of individual professionals functioning as private citizens, V7hile profession- 
al practice was naively defined as politically neutral. Yet, as pointed out 
earlier in this paper, the notion of political neutrality of professional practice 
is an illusion, since political neutralization of a large professional group con- 
stitutes in itselS a significant, though covert, political act in d&fense of the 
status quo. The proposed conceptualization of professional practice as a con- 
scious political act attempts to overcome this dysfunctional, status quo-ser^ring, 
political neutralization of practice, by restoring the essential political com*" 
ponent to the very center of practice. Obviously, there are many personal dilenmaas 
and organizational conflicts implicit in the approach proposed hare, and various 
difficulties may be eiipected in translating this philosophy into, actual practice. 

As for the personal dilemmas aivd the organizational conflicts ' iiiherecit irt 
^ le integration of a political reeducation function into professional pr^ictice in 
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the human services, considerable resistance nay be expected jcTCom the organizations 
employing thece professionals, as these organizations are linked, directly or 
indirectly, into the existing social order, its policies, and^value preraises. The 
solution to thece dileiranas derives from the notion of individual responsibility 
for ethical action. In contrast with '*organi2ation-men" such as Lieutenant Kelly 
at I'd Lai and Adolph Eichiimn at Auschwitz, profeSoionalc are e::pected not to iden*- 
tify with organizational philosophies and not to blindly follow organisational 
directives \Aien these philosophies ani directives clash with basic human rights 
and social justice which they are coLnnitted to promotet This r.ieans that those 
who accept the conceptualization of an integrated, conscious, political^-prof es*- 
sional role will have to act thoughtfully in accordance with their ethical com*' 
mitments in spite of organisational resistance, and \:ill thus become focal points 
in a network of an emerging counter culture bent upon transforming the existing 
institutional systeia from within. 

Politically informed practice in the human services, as conceived here, 
should be clearly distinguished frota indoctrination and cnanipulation* i?or such 
practice is meant to be truly liberating in the fullest sense of this concept, as 
it elms to open up new vistas of choice for Individuals and groups, even while 
facilitating maximum utilization on their part of no^^^-available resources and 
seirvices* Practice with an integrated revolutionary perspective involves con- 
sistent attempts to bring into consciousness the multiple causal linl:s bet\jeen 
specific personal and social issues or problems addressed by a given service and 
the dynamics of the prevailing social, economic, and political order* Beyond thus 
fostering a^jareness of the . true, causal content of issues and problems, such prac*- 
tlce should also facilitate insights into options available to individuals and 
groups for organizing themselves and others into a liberation movement against the 
systeiiiic causes of their specific probleus and of the existing, general oppression 
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It seemz nm Indicated to provide a very simple illustration cz the integrated 
political -professional approach suggested here. I have selected for this purpose 
a field with xjhlch I am familiar, child welfare, and, more specifically, protective 
services for children. In a recent study o£ child abuse all over the country, I 
was led to conclude that abuse inflicted upon children by society by far exceeded 
in scope and destructive consequencec their abuse by parents, lioroover, I also 
realised that societal abuse and neglect, vihich is reflected in abject poverty, 
inalnutrition, devslopaental deficiencies, ill-health, inadequate education^ ^social 
deviance, etc., anon^ millions of children and families, are major factor c;: 
abuse and neglect by individual parents.'" In spite of these facts^ public child 
protective services throughout the country tend to convey a punitive, threatening, 
guilt-producing nec^sage to parents. The essence of this inessage is that parents 
are '*bad,'' for if they were not, their children would not be abused and neglected. 
Furthenaore, unless parents were going to correct their "unacceptable" child 
rearing patterns, their children will be taken aijay. Implicit in this message is 
the noVl^^ii that society is "good,'' cor<:erned about children, and, herxe, free of 
guilt in their conditions. Reality, unfortunately, tends to be tho reversp,. So- 
ciety, as now constituted, is /'guilty*' since prevailing policies doon millions of 
families to conditions which nake adequate child care imppssible. llany social 
workers might not be able to offer any nore adequate care to children than poor 
parents do, were they living in similar circumstances. 

In accordance vit\i the integrated political-professional approach, protective 
services workers, in working with parents around the well-being of neglected chil-* 
dren, should be straight-forward about th« question of "societal guilt," and should 
facilitate the parents' understanding of the social dynamics underlying the child's 
neglect* Once parents comprehend these systemic roots of the neglect situation. 



* David G. Gil, Violence Against Children , Cambridge, riass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970. 
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V7orl^ers should help them to discover possibilities for organizing with others in 
the struggle for a just social order. This very exploration and clarification can 
contribute to a growing sense of self and of liberation on the part of parents, 
since they are not being threatened, blamed, and burdened with guilt as happens so 
often in conventional protective ser'/ices practice* 

Cf course, not all child abuse and neglect are due to poverty and societal 
neglect. Yet, all child abuse and neglect has its roots in the social fabric, and 
the protective worker's task is always to unravel the specific causal context in 
given cases and then ghare this insight with the parents. 

The model for professional intervention sketched here is, in a certain sense, 
analogous to the psycho-analytic approach according to which the discovery cind 
adoption of ;.iore satisfying and constructive patterns of living is facilitated by 
bringing into consciousness repressed intra-psychic conflicts the covert dynam- 
ics of destructive pattern.^ of living. Our practice model e3:trapolates , so to 
speak, this psycho-therapeutic principle to the level o£ socio-therapy as it deals 
with destructive social patterns and processes by making con:;cious the societal 
conflicts and dyna^i^ics underlying them, and by facilitating, thus, the discovery 
and choice of alternative, potentially conflict-free patterns. In view of this 
analogy, politically infoxined professional practice could be described and labeled 
socio-analyais and synthesis. 

The broad range of social issues, problems, and programs, in which profes" 
sionals in the human cervices are iizvolved requires, of course, considerable flex" 
ibility, imagination, and creativity in adapting the general, politicals-profes- 
sional intervention model to specific situations. To work out these adaptations 
for different fields and levels of practice seems to be the challenge now facing 
the hunian services professions. By meeting the cliallenge, in spite of the strong 
resistance this revolutionary thrust will arouse from defenders of the status quo, 
the professions could become truly relevant in terms of their original mission as 
^^^^iceived by Socrates and Plato — to serve the good of mankind rather than their 
a^m navrmr self-interest. 



